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PRACTICAL DEFINITIONS FOR 
THREE OPENWORK TECHNIQUES 


Members of the Costumes and Textiles De- 
partment of The Brooklyn Museum and of 
the Textile Department of the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, the Smithsonian Institution’s Na- 
tional Museum of Design in New York City, 
each realizing separately that the terminology 
for openwork embroidery techniques is in- 
adequate and confusing, met recently to 
formulate a more satisfactory terminology. 

The terms “drawn work’, “pulled work” 
and “cut work” as they are generally used in 
publications and verbal exchanges are am- 
biguous, imprecise and interchangeable. Each 
term has more than one meaning. For in- 
stance, ‘drawn’ means drawn aside as well as 
withdrawn or drawn out from a fabric. Simi- 
larly, “pulled” can mean pulled out from a 
fabric or pulled (pushed) aside. In using these 
words many authors have not clarified whether 
they are describing a manipulation of an ele- 
ment, a set of elements (warps or wefts) or a 
fabric structure. 

Because the techniques involved are pre- 
cise, a need was felt for accurate terminology. 
The following definitions evolved: 

DEFLECTED ELEMENT EMBROI- 
DERY—a technique in which the embroidery 
thread forces elements of fabric out of align- 
ment. No elements have been removed from 
the foundation fabric. 

WITHDRAWN ELEMENT WORK— 
a technique in which warps and/or wefts have 
been removed from a woven fabric, one by 
one, so that selected elements remain to form 
a support for subsequent stitches. 

CUT FABRIC WORK—a technique in 
which shapes have been cut out from a founda- 
tion fabric. Cutting may precede or follow 
functional or decorative stitching or stitching 
may not be present at all. 

Our primary concern is the treatment of 
the foundation fabric. Some authors (Grace 
Christie, 1920) discuss only stitches, neglecting 
the relationship between the stitch and the 
foundation fabric. The Therese Dillmont En- 
cyclopedia of Needlework calls everything 
“openwork on linen” relying on discussions 


of techniques for definitions. We feel Mary 
Thomas duly considers the character of the 
foundation fabric in her Embroidery Book 
(1936). 

Those familiar with current definitions 
will recognize that what we call DEFLECTED 
ELEMENT EMBROIDERY was what Mary 
Thomas called “Drawn Fabric Work” in her 
writings about embroidery, while what we 
call WITHDRAWN ELEMENT WORK 
matches Thomas’ description of “Drawn 
Thread Work”. Our term CUT FABRIC 
WORK agrees with generally accepted his- 
torical definitions of ‘‘cut work”. 

The application of the definitions to 
pieces in our collections and general use of 
the terminology has clarified many ambigui- 
ties. While initial reaction to DEFLECTED 
ELEMENT EMBROIDERY was often that 
of surprise, once the definition was explained 
there was general approval. Changing 
“drawn” to “withdrawn” and adding the term 
“element” met with enthusiastic support. 

The following illustrations describe the 
three techniques. 


DEFLECTED ELEMENT EMBROIDERY 


Figure 1. Pair of lappets. Two sheer plain- 
weave linen fabrics (each with a count of 48 x 
48 per cm.) are placed one on top of the other 
so that the elements of the two are parallel 
with each other and are parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the height and width of each lappet. 
A linen cord is tightly couched to define 
motifs with the couching thread catching and 
binding the two layers together. In large areas 
filled with DEFLECTED ELEMENT EM- 
BROJIDERY the back layer of fabric is cut 
away and the elements of the front layer are 
deflected by the embroidery. For small details 
such as flowers and bands, the embroidery de- 
flects elements of two layers. Areas of highest 
density are created by the couched cord, 
medium density by the two layers of fabric, 
and least density by DEFLECTED ELE- 
MENT EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1 (opposite page) Pair of Lappets: 
Deflected element embroidery. Denmark or 
Germany, 1730’s. Linen. Length 53 cm x 
width 13 cm. Cooper-Hewitt Museum 1962- 
50-56 A & B. Bequest of Richard C. Greenleaf 
in memory of his mother, Adeline Emma 
Greenleaf. 


Fig. 2 Detail of a border: Deflected ele- 
ment embroidery, (back lighted to emphasize 
embroidery stitches), Probably Western 
Europe, 18th century, Linen, Section shown: 
8.5 cm x 12 cm. The Brooklyn Museum. Gift 
of Pratt Institute, 34,834.11. 


Fig. 3 Square cover with symbols of the 
Passion: Withdrawn element work. Italy, 
17th century. Linen. Height 82 cm x width 
77 cm. Cooper-Hewitt Museum 1971-50-562. 
Bequest of Marian Hague. 
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Fig. 4 Section of a bor- 
der: Withdrawn element 
work, Italy, 17th century. 
Linen. Height 18.5 cm x 
width 21 cm. Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum 1971-50- 
210. Bequest of Marian 
Hauge. 


Fig. 5 One end of a towel: Withdrawn element embroidery. United States, late 19th or early 20th century. 
Linen, Dimensions of the pattern: 29 cm across, 10 cm deep, The Brooklyn Museum, Gift of Miss Eleanor 
Curnow, 46.30.98. 
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Fig. 6 Pendant floral border: Cut work. Italy, 16th or 17th century. Linen and metallic, Length $2.5 cm x 
height 12 cm. Cooper-Hewitt Museum 1962-50-187. Bequest of Richard C. Greenleaf in memory of his mother, 


Adeline Emma Greenleaf. 


Fig. 7 Corner of a 
sheet: Cut work. United 
States, late 19th century. 
Linen. Area shown 42.5 cm 
x 56.5 cm. The Brooklyn 
Museum. Gift of Miss 
Theodora Wilbour. 


Figure 2. Detail of a border. Sheer plain- 
weave linen (count of 30 x 25 per cm.) with 
DEFLECTED ELEMENT EMBROIDERY 
creating areas of pattern and contrasts in 
density for pattern. Areas of highest density 
are created by chain stitch on the front and 
a figure eight stitch on the back (shadow 
stitch). 


WITHDRAWN ELEMENT WORK 


Figure 3. Square cover with symbols of the 
Passion. Plain-weave linen (count 32 x 32 per 
cm.) with selected elements withdrawn from 
both sets leaving a grid which is strengthened 
by overcasting. The size of the grid is based 
on the sequential withdrawing of four ad- 
jacent elements and leaving the next four 
adjacent elements undisturbed. The edges of 
all motifs are overcast which may have been 
done before or during the process of with- 
drawing elements. 

The cover is patched with a small piece 
of embroidered knotted net. 


Figure 4. Section of a border with floral vine. 
Plain-weave linen (count of 24 x 26 per cm.) 
with elements withdrawn from both sets. Two 
adjacent elements are sequentially withdrawn 
and the next three elements are left undis- 
turbed to create an open grid. The cut edges 
are not secured nor is the grid strengthened 
by overcasting. 


Figure 5. One end of a towel. Narrow bands 
of weft have been withdrawn from plain- 
weave linen (count of 19 x 19 per cm.). The 
edges on the inner sides are secured by button- 
hole stitches and at the top and bottom by 
overcasting. The warps which remain are 
treated as the foundation for decorative em- 
broidery. A float weave is used as a stripe on 
both sides. 


CUT FABRIC WORK 


Figure 6. Pendant floral border. Shapes are cut 
out of a tightly woven plain-weave linen 
(count of 28 x 30 per cm.) following an out- 
line drawn in ink. Cut edges are secured by 
buttonhole stitches which also attach an out- 
lining gold thread that forms decorative loops. 
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Two CUT FABRIC WORK pieces make up 
the border: one the floral scroll including the 
narrow bands, and the other the floral pen- 
dants. The two were joined when the button- 
hole-couched gold was attached to the edges. 

The warp direction of the plain weave 
cannot be determined, but one element can 
be said to be parallel or perpendicular to the 
length of the band. 


Figure 7. Corner of a sheet. The pattern 
has been defined by buttonhole stitches fol- 
lowing a printed outline with areas subse- 
quently cut from the plain-weave linen (count 
of 28 x 30 per cm.). Selected cut-out areas are 
filled with looping and interlacing. Details 
are embroidered in satin stitch over chain 
stitch. 
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